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W H EN SCHOOL ADVISORY COUNCILS DECIDE: 
SPENDING CHOICES FOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


Many state-level school reform efforts have focused on creating 
governance structures that provide stakeholders with greater access to and 
influence over decisions about schooling. Parent and community involve- 
ment in decision making is widely held as an essential component of suc- 
cessful school improvement (Leithwood & Menzies, 1998). State and lo- 
cal policies are based on engaging local stakeholders in partnership for 
changing schools to meet the needs of the communities they serve. The ra- 
tionale for these reforms has been to empower school professionals and to 
position parents to act as partners with educators in the schooling of their 
children. 

Teachers and principals, the people closest to the classroom, would 
be the best decision makers for the schools because they have the most in- 
formation about the school (Murphy & Beck, 1995). In theory, by giving 
school stakeholders more discretion over resources they would be more 
likely to improve the responsiveness and productivity of the instruction- 
al program. However, some studies (Hess, 1996; Malen & Ogawa, 1988) 
question the readiness of administrators, teachers, and parents to partici- 
pate in school-based decision-making processes with the resultant shifts in 
authority, power, and responsibility. At the same time, other authors char- 
acterize the involvement of parents in the governance structure of public 
education as a struggle for control: 

From advisor to equal partner, from passive listener to decision 
maker — indeed, from fundraiser to hell-raiser — the role of par- 
ents in schools is changing. Parents are becoming more vocal 
about being involved in education decision making. The family 
is becoming important as an instructional partner. And market- 
based education initiatives, such as charter schools and voucher 
programs, are changing parents from citizens to customers. (Fege, 
2000, p. 39) 

In any case, when people engage in shared decision making, they bring to 
the process their own interests and the interests of constituents they may 
represent. 

Much of the work of school governance has been assigned to 
school-site councils comprising parent, business, student, teacher, and 
administrative representatives of the local school community. Establish- 
ment of school-site councils has been the centerpiece of school reform 
agendas of State Departments of Education since the 1 990s (Leithwood 
& Menzies, 1998). Citizen participation in school advisory councils has 
been widely legislated as a mechanism for increased accountability to the 
parents and community at large, along with strengthening community sup- 
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port for their schools (Wohlstetter & Mohrman, 1993). It is supposed that 
allowing school advisory councils to analyze problems, consider the best 
methods, and monitor performance benefits the organization. Councils can 
be structures that invite genuine stakeholder participation allowing those 
closest to the situation to respond to the unique needs of the school. 

The debate on school governance arrangements rests with wheth- 
er the reforms signal a real shift in power. Recommendations emerging 
from this debate revolve around council structures. School advisory coun- 
cils usually assume one of three forms: administrative control in which the 
principal is the primary decision maker; professional control where teach- 
ers are primary decision makers; and community control where school 
governance is dominated by parents and community members (Murphy & 
Beck, 1995). Actual implementation of these models, however, has often 
failed to alter the traditional decision-making patterns in schools (Malen 
& Ogawa, 1988). School principals can limit issues debated by coun- 
cils, control information, and restrict decision-making influence of par- 
ents making school councils little more than “rubber stamps” for decisions 
made by principals (Hess, 1996). Strategies for addressing these obstacles 
have elicited legislative clarification of the council membership and tasks, 
and provision of expanded authority and some budgetary control. 

The increasing use of school advisory councils for budgetary de- 
cision making is an obvious trend in new patterns of school governance 
(Goertz & Stiefel, 1998). As decision makers, council members are lob- 
bied by groups and individuals desiring funding for their particular inter- 
ests. Problems that need attention are judiciously considered as competing 
interests vie for limited resources. A challenge then for the councils is to 
make spending choices that are most likely to improve learning outcomes 
for all students. Examining allocation choices over accountability dollars 
elicits the school advisory councils’ general preference for possible expen- 
ditures. When school governance councils, representative of each school’s 
stakeholders, are given the opportunity to make choices concerning the al- 
location of school accountability dollars, what do they choose? 

Florida School Advisory Councils 

In 1991, the Florida Legislature enacted the Florida School Ac- 
countability Act, which provided for a system of school improvement fo- 
cusing on student outcomes and giving each school the authority to be re- 
sponsible for the education of its students through collaboration among the 
business community, parents, students, teachers, and administrators. The 
Legislation requires that each school form a representative body called a 
“School Advisory Council” (SAC). Its composition should reflect the eth- 
nic, racial, and economic diversity of the community served by the school. 
The SAC membership includes the principal and representatives of teach- 
ers, instructional support personnel, non-instructional personnel, parents, 
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business and community leaders, and students. Teacher, instructional sup- 
port personnel, non-instructional personnel, and parent representatives are 
elected by the group they represent. Procedures for recruiting and select- 
ing business and community leaders are established by the district school 
board. Students must be included by election at the high school level and 
may be included at the middle school level if the school decides to invite 
them to participate. In addition, the majority of the SAC members must 
not be employed by the school on whose SAC they serve. A chairperson is 
elected annually by the council. Each member shall have an equal role in 
the decision-making process. 

The requirement in Florida that elected parent and communi- 
ty members exceed the number of school employees seeks to minimize 
professional privilege and offset the pro forma endorsement of decisions 
made by the principal. Schools are required to collaborate and share au- 
thority with parents and the community in developing and implementing a 
plan for school improvement according to Fla. Stat. § 1001.452, 2 (2007). 
Cooper and Bloomfield (2003) describe this shift as a new model of per- 
formance-based school governance relationships that requires schools to 
engage in “strategic management” extending shared authority to planning, 
setting, monitoring, and reporting on annual achievement goals. 

The primary purpose of the SAC is to assist in the preparation and 
monitoring of the School Improvement Plan (SIP) to guide the school’s ac- 
tion toward improving student achievement. To accomplish that objective, 
councils decide how school improvement funds are spent, decide jointly 
with faculty how school recognition funds are spent, assist principals with 
the school budget, and perform functions as prescribed by regulations of 
their local boards. 

Florida SACs are given the opportunity to shape reform efforts 
with discretionary resources that must be allocated to each school in an 
equal amount for each student enrolled, in this case $10 per student. The 
law (Fla. Stat. § 24.121, 5c, 2007) stipulates that the funds are distributed 
to each school “for enhancing school performance through development 
and implementation of a school improvement plan.” “These moneys may 
be expended only on programs or projects selected by the school adviso- 
ry council.” Additionally, “neither school district staff nor principals may 
override the recommendations of the school advisory council.” 

The issue attended to in this study focused on SACs in a single 
Florida school district and their current limited opportunities for decision 
making regarding spending choices for school improvement. School Ad- 
visory Councils have discretionary power over a nominal amount of the 
budget allocated for the operation of schools. The gesture is more of a pre- 
tense of a commitment to comprehensive stakeholder input for critical re- 
source allocation decisions traditionally made by district office adminis- 
trators. However, the SAC allocations represent the only budgeted funds 
where the determination of usage is held solely by school-based councils. 
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By examining these SACs’ priority budget items, potential benefits and 
weaknesses may be revealed regarding further decentralization of the han- 
dling of school funds. 


Limitations of the Study 

This study is limited in that it explores spending choices of a neg- 
ligible amount of the total resources allocated to schools. Consequently, 
it could be assumed that SACs treated the funds within their purview as 
unimportant and inconsequential. That may be so. However, when stake- 
holders are guaranteed decision-making authority over a portion of the 
budget and are charged with considering spending alternatives in order to 
“enhance school performance,” what choices do they make? This study 
can promote greater awareness of the effects of distributed school budget 
authority and reduced budgeting constraints. 

Data Sources and Methodology 

A large Florida school district was chosen as the empirical setting 
for this study. The selected school district’s student demographic charac- 
teristics were comparable to state averages. The school district’s largest 
ethnic category is White non-Hispanic (44%) followed by 26% Hispanic 
students and 22% Black students. Approximately 10% of the student pop- 
ulation has limited English proficiency. Almost half of the students (47%) 
qualify for free or reduced lunch rates. Despite some overall similarities 
with the state, it is important to note that this district is one of the largest in 
the state and in the nation, with over 200 schools and nearly 200,000 stu- 
dents, portending a distinctiveness that may limit generalizability. 

The primary focus of this study was the SACs’ projected bud- 
gets for accountability dollars. The sample included SAC budgets for 186 
schools (22 senior high, 38 middle, and 126 elementary). Schools that were 
designated as career or vocational schools, alternative education centers, 
or exceptional student education centers were excluded from the study. 
Data on SAC budgets were obtained from School Improvement Plans for 
2004/05 posted on the school district’s website. The plans provided data 
on school demography, council composition including race and constitu- 
ency (parent, teacher, student, or business/community leader), school im- 
provement goals and action plans, and the proposed budget for account- 
ability dollars. Through a process described shortly, each SAC budget was 
examined and allocations were classified by the item or service proposed. 
This effort examined spending choices and budgetary allocations that re- 
flect deliberate decisions and therefore reveal the priorities of the SACs. 
Since data on actual expenditures are not reported district-wide, these SAC 
allocation data serve as a proxy measure of SAC priorities. 

The allocated budget items were reviewed for emerging patterns 
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using a data reduction process to sort the items into categories (Miles & 
Huberman, 1994). The process entailed analyzing each line item of SAC 
budgets to identify and classify all allocations. The SAC budget line items 
were entered into a database and coded into categories of spending. Three 
investigators independently analyzed and compiled item classifications 
and compared the findings for congruency. This method assesses multiple 
perceptions as opposed to a single perspective of the data. The researchers 
compared notes for verification, clarification, and elaboration of meanings 
and patterns revealed in the data. This use of peer review facilitated logi- 
cal data analysis and increased the trustworthiness of the interpretations 
(McMillan & Schumacher, 1997). Through this data analysis process, the 
budget allocations of the 186 SACs were arranged into the following al- 
phabetically-listed categories: 

Curriculum materials. Any materials that support content and/or 
pedagogy with student learning as the goal, for example, teaching mate- 
rials, manipulatives, tools, books, Weekly Reader subscriptions, science 
fair supplies, Accelerated Reader books, art supplies, physical education 
equipment, field trips, etc. 

Extended learning program (ELP). Any before or after school ac- 
tivities for students in need of targeted academic support; allocations in- 
clude salaries, materials, and programs. 

Incentives. Any items and schemes that are offered as celebrations, 
awards recognitions, motivational activities, parties, pins, shirts, etc., for 
either students or faculty. 

Lead teacher supplements. Any supplemental salary paid to a 
teacher for additional duties and responsibilities. 

Miscellaneous. All that is not defined by the other categories, such 
as uniforms, crime-watch services, student agendas, program marketing, 
and school safety patrols, etc. 

Other salaries. All other salaries for additional non-instructional 
personnel, teaching extra periods, extra duty, etc. 

Parent involvement. All events and materials related to enhanc- 
ing parent and community participation in school activities such as family 
nights, volunteer activities, Great American Teach-In, refreshments, news- 
letters, school brochure, signs, etc. 

SAC chair stipend. Any stipends provided to the chair or some 
other members of the council for their role on the SAC. 

Staff development. Training opportunities offered to educators to 
improve classroom effectiveness; allocations include conference registra- 
tions, training, consultants, professional books, substitute teachers, and 
stipends for teachers to attend training. 

Supplies. All regular materials and supplies typically consumed 
with use, such as, paper, printing, postage, toner, etc. 

Teacher mini-grants. Small grants to teachers for classroom proj- 
ects or initiatives. 
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Technology’. Any provisions for computer hardware, media equip- 
ment, software, or digital photo expenses. 

These categories provide a framework by which expenditures may 
be classified to allow for consistent comparisons across schools. Totals are 
reported as descriptive data, which reveals the primacy of some alterna- 
tives. Since SAC funds are distributed to schools based on student enroll- 
ment, the actual dollars received by schools differ. Percentages, represent- 
ing the proportion of SAC funds allocated to a category, were thus used 
to allow for comparisons across schools. Independent t-tests (pooled and 
Satterthwaite method) were used to determine whether the mean percent- 
ages differ significantly from each other. 

Finally, additional school demographic data, including 2005 school 
performance grades, free and reduced lunch percentages, and minority per- 
centages of each school’s student population, were obtained from the State 
of Florida Department of Education website for all schools in the study and 
used for interpretation and analysis. 

This article explores the spending priorities of SACs on a token 
amount of state money distributed for their school improvement efforts 
over which they have absolute discretion. It focuses on description and in- 
terpretation rather than on prediction and impact. There is no attempt to 
provide a comprehensive analysis to link spending priorities with school 
outcomes. Instead it is questioned that given congruous conditions — name- 
ly, (a) when budgetary decision making is inclusive of all school stake- 
holders, (b) when the majority membership of that governing body is not 
employed by the school system, and (c) when the spending decisions of 
the council are absolute, in that they may not be overridden by the princi- 
pal — then what are the spending choices of the SACs? Moreover, are there 
any differences in SAC spending priorities when schools are stratified by 
school level (elementary, middle, or high), performance level (high/low), 
and socio-economic status? 


Findings 

Comparisons of Budget Allocations Across School Type 

Data for spending allocations across all schools and all school 
types are presented in Table 1 and Figure 1. Materials for curriculum 
(26.46%) were the single largest budget item across all school types. When 
figured with the next three highest categories — incentives (16.92%), staff 
development (12.06%), and technology (10.85%) — the top four budget 
items in terms of proportion of overall allocations absorbed two thirds 
(66.29%) of the total budget. Elementary and middle schools had the same 
top four spending categories. High schools had the same top two catego- 
ries, while their third and fourth categories differed (other salaries and 
miscellaneous). 
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Spending Categories 


| — Elementary Schools — Middle Schools — High Schools 

Figure 1. Comparison of budget allocations within spending categories 
across elementary, middle, and high schools. 

The category with the smallest allocation proportion (0.75%) 
across all school levels is extended learning program (ELP), which refers 
to before or after school activities for students in need of targeted aca- 
demic support. Additional overall allocation shares of less than 2% were 
observed in the teacher mini-grants (1.58%) and SAC member stipends 
(1.97%) categories. 

Comparisons of Budget Allocations Across Low and High Performing Schools 

Schools in Florida are assigned grades based primarily on stu- 
dent achievement data from the Florida Comprehensive Assessment Test 
(FCAT). School grades are determined annually by the state using a point 
system. Schools are awarded one point for each percent of students who 
score at grade level or above in reading, mathematics, and writing (science 
was added in the 2006/07 school year). Schools also earn one point for 
each percent of students making learning gains and for each percent of the 
lowest performing students making gains. The overall school performance 
grade is based on (a) total points, (b) whether 50% of the lowest quartile 
students make “adequate progress,” and (c) the number of students tested. 
For the purposes of this study, high-performing schools were defined as 
those schools assigned state grades of A or B. These schools would have 
earned more than 380 points, met adequate progress for the lowest quar- 
tile in reading in the current or prior year, and tested more than 90% of 
their eligible students. Fow-performing schools were those that fell short 
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in one or more areas of the grading criteria and that earned a grade of C, 
D, or F in the state grading system. No high schools in this school district 
were assigned a grade of F in 2005. For school level groups sorted as high 
and low performing, the allocations, shown as percentages for each of the 
twelve spending categories, are found in Tables 2-4. 

The allocations across performance groups for elementary schools 
are presented in Table 2 and Figure 2 showing that the priorities of high 
performing schools were curriculum materials (32.26%), staff develop- 
ment (13.03%), incentives (11.60%), and technology (11.57%). Low per- 
forming schools had the same top four categories but differed in proportion 
and order: curriculum materials (29.32%), incentives (23.14%), technol- 
ogy (13.37%), and staff development (12.58%). 

Table 2 

Independent Means t-test Results for Percentage of Expenditures in 
Elementary Schools by Level of Performance 


Mean 


Variable 

High 

performance 
(n = 96) 

Low 

perfonnance 
(« = 25) 

Variances 

df 

t value 

pr>\t\ 

Curriculum 

materials 

32.26 

29.32 

Equal 

118 

0.46 

.65 

ELP 

1.74 

0.00 

Unequal 

94 

2.35 

.02* 

Incentives 

11.60 

23.14 

Equal 

118 

-2.79 

.01* 

Lead teacher 
supplement 

3.14 

2.77 

Equal 

118 

0.19 

.85 

Miscellaneous 

3.90 

3.32 

Equal 

118 

0.25 

.80 

Other salaries 

10.33 

1.42 

Unequal 

114 

3.33 

.00* 

Parent involvement 

5.19 

7.00 

Equal 

118 

-0.73 

.47 

SAC member 
stipend 

1.19 

0.80 

Equal 

118 

0.46 

.65 

Staff development 

13.03 

12.58 

Equal 

118 

0.12 

.90 

Supplies 

6.06 

5.63 

Unequal 

54 

0.18 

.85 

Teacher mini- 
grants 

0.00 

0.65 

Unequal 

24 

-1.00 

.33 

Technology 

11.57 

13.37 

Equal 

118 

-0.42 

.68 


Note. The t-test method for equal variances was the pooled method. The t-test method for 
unequal variances was the Satterthwaite method. Five elementary schools that were too 
new to receive grades from the state were excluded. 

* p < .05 level 
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Figure 2. Comparison of high performing and low performing elementary 
schools’ percentage of budget allocations across spending categories. 


Comparing percentages of high performing and low performing 
elementary schools’ allocations shows that ten of the twelve categories 
had differences of less than 2%. For one of these ten categories, name- 
ly ELP, f-test analysis shows statistically significant differences between 
high performing schools (1.74%) and low performing schools (0.00%) in 
the portion of money allocated (p < .05). In contrast, differences in budget 
allocations for the remaining two categories, incentives and other salaries, 
are particularly large. Low performing schools (23.14%) allocated more 
than twice the proportion of accountability dollars to incentives compared 
to the high performing schools (11.60%), a statistically significant differ- 
ence at p < .01. Similarly, high performing schools (10.33%) allocated 
more than five times the portion as low performing schools (1.42%) in the 
other salaries category (p < .01), which comprises funds designated to pay 
school personnel for additional duties. 

The spending priorities for the middle schools displayed in Figure 
3 and Table 3 show that high performing middle schools’ top four catego- 
ries were incentives (22.90%), curriculum materials (20.44%), staff devel- 
opment (18.35%), and technology (11.79%). The top four priorities for low 
performing middle schools differed somewhat: curriculum materials (26%), 
incentives (20.91%), miscellaneous (13.34%), and technology (9.38%). 
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Figure 3. Comparison of high performing and low performing middle 
schools’ percentage of budget allocations across spending categories. 


Table 3 

Independent Means t-test Results for Percentage of Expenditures in 
Middle Schools by Level of Performance 


Mean 

High Low 

performance performance 


Variable 

(n = 22) 

( n =14) 

Variances 

df 

t value 

pr>\t\ 

Curriculum 

materials 

20.44 

26.00 

Equal 

34.0 

-0.76 

.45 

ELP 

0.00 

0.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Incentives 

22.90 

20.91 

Equal 

34.0 

0.36 

.72 

Lead teacher 
supplement 

3.29 

1.92 

Unequal 

32.3 

0.63 

.53 

Miscellaneous 

3.27 

13.34 

Unequal 

16.2 

-1.78 

.09 

Other salaries 

1.82 

8.86 

Unequal 

14.9 

-1.51 

.15 

Parent involvement 

7.65 

4.69 

Equal 

34.0 

0.98 

.33 

SAC member 
stipend 

0.50 

2.32 

Unequal 

14.9 

-1.33 

.20 

Staff development 

18.35 

8.34 

Unequal 

33.3 

1.98 

.06 

Supplies 

5.80 

0.95 

Unequal 

23.8 

2.82 

.01* 
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Table 3 (continued) 


Variable 

Mean 

High Low 

performance performance 
(n = 22) (n = 14) 

Variances 

df 

t value 

pr>\t\ 

Teacher mini- 
grants 

4.20 

3.27 

Unequal 

33.6 

0.28 

.78 

Technology 

11.79 

9.38 

Equal 

34.0 

0.43 

.67 


Note. The t-test method for equal variances was the pooled method. The t-test method for 
unequal variances was the Satterthwaite method. Two middle schools that were too new to 
receive grades from the state were excluded. 

* p < .05 level 

Middle school allotments in the twelve spending categories var- 
ied across performance levels by less than 2% in five of the twelve cate- 
gories. There were notable differences, however, in low performing mid- 
dle schools’ portions allocated compared to the high performing middle 
schools’ portions allocated on curriculum materials (26% versus 20.44%), 
other salaries (8.86% versus 1.82%), and miscellaneous (13.34% versus 
3.27%). The high performing middle schools allocated more than double 
the percentage of low performing schools to staff development, 18.35% 
versus 8.34%. However, in only the supplies category were the differences 
between the high performing (5.80%) and low performing (0.95%) middle 
schools’ allocations statistically significant (p < .01). 

Glances at Tables and Figures 2 and 3 indicate some differenc- 
es between middle and elementary school expenditure patterns. Low 
performing elementary schools allocated twice the portion to incentives 
(23.14% versus 1 1 .60%) and nearly the same amount to staff development 
(12.58% and 13.03%) compared to high performing elementary schools. 
In contrast, low performing middle schools allocated very similar portions 
to incentives (20.91% versus 22.90%) and considerably less to staff devel- 
opment (8.34% versus 18.35%) compared to their high performing coun- 
terparts. In addition, low performing middle schools and high performing 
elementary schools allocated more money than their corresponding groups 
in the other salaries category. 

Figure 4 and Table 4 present important differences between the 
budget allocation percentages of high performing and low performing 
high schools. The largest portions of the high performing high schools’ 
budgets were allocated to incentives (27.57%), other salaries (11.90%), 
curriculum materials (11.55%), and staff development (10.34%). Lowper- 
forming high schools disbursed most of their allocations across the curric- 
ulum materials (24.10%), incentives (13.15%), miscellaneous (12.03%), 
and technology (11.98%) categories. 
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Figure 4. High performing and low performing high schools’ percentage 
of budget allocations across spending categories. 


Table 4 

Independent Means t-test Results for Percentage of Expenditures in High 
Schools by Level of Performance 


Mean 

High Low 

performance performance 


Variable 

(» = 8) 

(n = 14) 

Variances 

df 

t value 

pr>\t\ 

Curriculum 

materials 

11.55 

24.10 

Equal 

20 

-1.36 

.19 

ELP 

0.00 

0.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Incentives 

27.57 

13.15 

Equal 

20 

2.11 

.05 

Lead teacher 
supplement 

0.00 

0.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Miscellaneous 

7.97 

12.03 

Equal 

20 

-0.61 

.55 

Other salaries 

11.90 

11.30 

Equal 

20 

-1.51 

.15 

Parent involvement 

9.21 

4.47 

Equal 

20 

0.08 

.93 

SAC member 
stipend 

4.09 

5.23 

Equal 

20 

-0.37 

.72 

Staff development 

10.34 

7.70 

Equal 

20 

0.50 

.63 

Supplies 

5.94 

7.41 

Equal 

20 

-0.37 

.72 
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Table 4 (continued) 



Mean 





Variable 

High 

performance 
(n = 8) 

Low 

performance 
( n = 14) 

Variances 

df 

t value 

pr>\t\ 

Teacher mini- 
grants 

4.39 

2.63 

Equal 

20 

0.43 

.67 

Technology 

7.04 

11.98 

Equal 

20 

-0.77 

.45 


Note. The t-te st method for equal variances was the pooled method. 


High performing high schools dedicated a larger portion of their 
accountability dollars for incentives (27.57% versus 13.15%), staff devel- 
opment (10.34% versus 7.70%), and parent involvement (9.21% versus 
4.47%) when compared to their low performing counterparts. Low per- 
forming high schools allotted a greater percentage to curriculum materials 
(24.10% versus 11.55%), technology (11.98% versus 7.04%), and miscel- 
laneous (12.03% versus 7.97%). Even with some ostensibly large varia- 
tion in percentages, there were no statistically significant differences in al- 
locations between high and low performing high schools. 

Comparisons of Budget Allocations Across Low and High SES Schools 

The overall socio-economic status of the students attending schools 
may affect allocation patterns. SAC budget allocations were examined across 
socio-economic status (SES) of schools within school level groups and are 
presented in Tables 5-7 and corresponding Figures. Schools were stratified 
based on their percentages of economically disadvantaged students. High 
SES schools were defined as those with less than 56% of their student pop- 
ulation qualifying for the free/reduced lunch, while low SES schools were 
those with qualifying rates of 56% or more. In the school district studied, 
schools with high concentrations of economically disadvantaged students 
(56% or more) receive Title I funds. It may be that Title I schools, which are 
already receiving $325 to $650 more per qualifying student, may choose to 
spend their SAC accountability funds (an additional $ 1 0 per FTE) very dif- 
ferently than schools that do not receive Title I funds. 

SAC budget allotments for elementary schools sorted according 
to SES differed in some spending priorities, as shown in Figure 5 and Ta- 
ble 5. For the high SES elementary schools, the largest allocations were 
in the curriculum materials (33.07%), other salaries (14.18%), technol- 
ogy (13.05%), and staff development (12.67%) categories. This differed 
slightly from low SES schools whose four largest categories were curricu- 
lum materials (30.68%), incentives (18.3 1%), staff development (13.26%), 
and technology (11.09%). 
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Figure 5. High SES and low SES elementary schools’ percentage of bud- 
get allocations across spending categories. 


Table 5 

Independent Means t-test Results for Percentage of Expenditures in 
Elementary Schools by Percentage of Students Receiving Free/Reduced 
Lunch 


Mean 


Variable 

High SES 
< 56% 
(n = 61) 

Low SES 
> 56% 
(n = 65) 

Variances 

df 

t value 

pr>\t\ 

Curriculum 

materials 

33.07 

30.68 

Equal 

117.0 

0.46 

.65 

ELP 

2.85 

0.00 

Unequal 

57.0 

2.39 

.02* 

Incentives 

8.43 

18.31 

Equal 

117.0 

-3.07 

.00* 

Lead teacher 
supplement 

3.24 

2.94 

Equal 

117.0 

0.19 

.85 

Miscellaneous 

4.54 

3.12 

Equal 

117.0 

0.75 

.46 

Other salaries 

14.18 

3.18 

Unequal 

84.2 

3.02 

.00* 

Parent involvement 

3.48 

7.57 

Unequal 

95.9 

-2.06 

.04* 

SAC member 
stipend 

0.66 

1.55 

Unequal 

93.2 

-1.32 

.19 

Staff development 

12.67 

13.26 

Equal 

117.0 

-0.20 

.84 
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Table 5 (continued) 


Mean 


Variable 

High SES 
< 56% 
(n = 61) 

Low SES 
> 56% 
(n = 65) 

Variances 

df 

t value 

pr>\t\ 

Supplies 

3.56 

8.29 

Unequal 

104.0 

-2.02 

.05 

Teacher mini- 
grants 

0.28 

0.00 

Unequal 

57.0 

1.00 

.32 

Technology 

13.05 

11.09 

Equal 

117.0 

0.56 

.58 


Note. The t-test method for equal variances was the pooled method. The t-test method for 
unequal variances was the Satterthwaite method. 


In comparison to elementary schools with high SES student pop- 
ulations, the SACs at low SES schools (with high numbers of students in 
poverty) allocated significantly greater portions of their funds to incen- 
tives (18.31% versus 8.43 %; p < .01) and parent involvement (7.57% ver- 
sus 3.48%; p < .04). Percentages for high SES schools revealed signifi- 
cantly larger allocations than their counterparts in the extended learning 
program (ELP) (2.85% versus 0%; p < .02) and other salaries (14.18% 
versus 3.18%; p < .01) categories. It seems that schools receiving Title I 
funds may have viewed the accountability funds as “disposable” thereby 
allocating over double the percentage that non-Title I schools did on “con- 
sumables” such as incentives, parent involvement activities, and supplies. 

Data in Figure 6 and Table 6 show that middle school allocations 
reflected similar priorities between high SES and low SES schools. Eligh 
SES middle schools allocated 19% to curriculum materials, 22.80% to in- 
centives, 17.29% to staff development, and 10.49% to technology, while 
low SES schools allocated 27.10%, 21.28%, 10.92%, and 11.31% to these 
same categories. Eligh SES middle schools’ SACs designated greater por- 
tions of their funds for staff development (17.29% versus 10.92%), sup- 
plies (5.60% versus 1.81 %), and parent involvement (8.02% versus 4.60%) 
while the low SES middle schools allotted higher percentages to the cur- 
riculum materials (27.10% versus 19%) and miscellaneous (10.82% ver- 
sus 4.29%) categories. Even with these obvious differences, evident from 
cursory comparisons of the high SES and low SES middle schools, there 
were no statistically significant differences in their allocations. 
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Figure 6. High SES and low SES middle schools’ percentage of budget 
allocations across spending categories. 


Table 6 

Independent Means t-test Results for Percentage of Expenditures in Mid- 
dle Schools by Percentage of Students Receiving Free/Reduced Lunch 


Mean 


Variable 

High SES 
< 56% 
(n = 20) 

Low SES 
> 56% 
(« = 18) 

Variances 

df 

t value 

pr>\t\ 

Curriculum 

materials 

19.00 

27.10 

Equal 

34.0 

-1.14 

.26 

ELP 

0.00 

0.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Incentives 

22.80 

21.28 

Equal 

34.0 

0.28 

.78 

Lead teacher 
supplement 

3.91 

1.32 

Unequal 

26.9 

1.16 

.26 

Miscellaneous 

4.29 

10.82 

Unequal 

21.6 

-1.25 

.23 

Other salaries 

3.93 

5.34 

Equal 

34.0 

-0.35 

.73 

Parent involvement 

8.02 

4.60 

Equal 

34.0 

1.16 

.25 

SAC member 
stipend 

0.55 

2.03 

Unequal 

18.3 

-1.21 

.24 

Staff development 

17.29 

10.92 

Unequal 

27.9 

1.19 

.24 

Supplies 

5.60 

1.81 

Equal 

34.0 

1.77 

.09 
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Table 6 (continued) 



Mean 





Variable 

High SES 
< 56% 
(n = 20) 

Low SES 
> 56% 
(« = 18) 

Variances 

df 

t value 

pr>\t\ 

Teacher mini- 
grants 

4.13 

3.47 

Unequal 

29.6 

0.19 

.85 

Technology 

10.49 

11.31 

Equal 

34.0 

-0.15 

.88 


Note. The t-test method for equal variances was the pooled method. The t-test method for 
unequal variances was the Satterthwaite method. 


Only two of the twenty-two high schools studied had high enough 
concentrations of students identified in poverty to meet the district’s crite- 
ria for Title I funds. It is important to note, however, that eligibility for free 
or reduced lunch is notoriously underreported at the high school level. Per- 
centages in Figure 7 with comparisons in Table 7 show that high SES high 
schools allocated the largest portions of their school accountability dollars to 
incentives (20.10%), curriculum materials (19.72%), technology (11.20%), 
and other salaries (10.07%). The low SES high schools prioritized miscel- 
laneous (30.13%), other salaries (26.06%), curriculum materials (17.70%), 
and supplies (9.08%). Notably, in low SES high schools, the incentives cat- 
egory shows the smallest allocation (1.38%) only above ELP, lead teacher 
supplement, teacher mini-grants, and technology, all receiving 0. 



Figure 7. Eligh SES and low SES high schools’ percentage of budget al- 
locations across spending categories. 
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Table 7 

Independent Means t-test Results for Percentage of Expenditures in High 
Schools by Percentage of Students Receiving Free/Reduced Lunch 


Mean 


Variable 

High SES 
< 56% 
(n = 20) 

Low SES 
> 56% 
(» = 2) 

Variances 

df 

t value 

pr>\t\ 

Curriculum 

19.72 

17.70 

Equal 

20 

0.13 

.90 

materials 

ELP 

0.00 

0.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Incentives 

20.10 

1.38 

Equal 

20 

1.57 

.13 

Lead teacher 

0.00 

0.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

supplement 

Miscellaneous 

8.60 

30.13 

Equal 

20 

-2.12 

.05 

Other salaries 

10.07 

26.06 

Equal 

20 

-1.42 

.17 

Parent involvement 

6.29 

5.14 

Equal 

20 

0.15 

.88 

SAC member 

4.76 

5.37 

Equal 

20 

-0.12 

.91 

stipend 

Staff development 

9.01 

5.14 

Equal 

20 

0.43 

.67 

Supplies 

6.65 

9.08 

Equal 

20 

-0.36 

.72 

Teacher mini- 

3.60 

0.00 

Unequal 

19 

1.71 

.10 

grants 

Technology 

11.20 

0.00 

Unequal 

19 

3.40 

.00* 


Note. The /-test method for equal variances was the pooled method. The t - test method for 
unequal variances was the Satterthwaite method. 

* p< . 05 level 


Budget allocation patterns were markedly different for low SES 
high schools. Compared to the high SES schools, they allocated greater 
portions to the miscellaneous (30.13% versus 8.60%) and the other sal- 
aries (26.06% versus 10.07%) categories, and distributed much less of 
their budgets to incentives (1.38% versus 20.10%), technology (0% ver- 
sus 11.20%; p < .01) and staff development (5.14% versus 9.01%). The 
difference in the percentage of funds designated as miscellaneous is most 
notable. Low SES high schools allocated a considerably larger share than 
high SES schools to an arbitrary assortment of items that could not be sort- 
ed into any of the other categories presented. Although with not as large 
a disparity, the low SES middle schools showed a similar tendency in the 
miscellaneous category. 
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Discussion 

This study does not attempt to link spending of accountability dol- 
lars to improved student achievement outcomes. However, it assumes that 
student learning should be a priority in school improvement efforts, and 
it explores how school based decision-making bodies, when given abso- 
lute control, choose to allocate the dollars that are designated for school 
improvement purposes. Although the amount of accountability funds pro- 
vided to councils was superficial, the intent is to give the school stakehold- 
ers control over their unique school improvement priorities. The decision- 
making authority for discretionary allocation of these accountability funds 
is especially close to teachers and parents as representatives on SACs. Al- 
location choices point to the programs or projects to which school stake- 
holders want fiscal resources directed. SAC members were situated in 
very different schools and chose from competing priorities, therefore deci- 
sions varied considerably. However, this study did not seek to answer how 
much of the school accountability money made available to SAC actually 
reached classrooms. The stated policy for school accountability dollars is 
to distribute the money to each SAC for enhancing school performance, 
and SACs are to decide what that means. 

Budgetary decisions of school advisory councils vary consider- 
ably between school types and settings. Elementary schools and second- 
ary (middle and high) schools distribute their budgets differently. Overall, 
secondary schools allocate more of their budget to incentives and miscel- 
laneous categories than do elementary schools while elementary schools 
allocate more to curriculum materials, staff development, and technology 
compared to middle and high schools. 

Examining spending priorities stratified by school performance 
and socio-economic status unearthed some patterns in allocation choices 
that may be critical to school improvement efforts. It is important to point 
out that in this study schools in the low SES group may be overrepresent- 
ed in the low performing schools group. Consequently, one might expect 
the distribution of budgets to be similar across groups. However, schools 
within these groups vary across numerous dimensions (student population, 
curricular emphasis, and organization), which require unique responses. At 
all levels, high performing schools tended to disburse more of their budget 
for staff development than did low performing schools. However, the dif- 
ferences between groups for staff development ranged from less than half 
of 1% (13.03% versus 12.58% for elementary schools) to more than dou- 
ble the portion (18.35% versus 8.34% for middle schools). School level 
seems to have a more pronounced differential impact on allocation choic- 
es. Low performing and low SES elementary schools were much more 
likely to distribute funds to incentives. In contrast, the low performing and 
low SES high schools offered considerably less to incentives. 

Differences in school level choices were also apparent in the 
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miscellaneous category. Low performing and low SES middle and high 
schools allocated significantly more of their budgets to miscellaneous than 
did elementary schools in general. These budget choices, or lack thereof, 
could indicate ambivalence in these middle and high school SACs about 
where these resources should be directed in order to improve school per- 
formance or a preference for keeping a significant portion of the funds in 
abeyance so they may arbitrarily disperse it on an as-needed basis. 

The findings from this study provide two major points. The first 
is that SACs take particular care in considering spending priorities for 
their accountability funds. Schools allocate their budgets differently and 
choices vary considerably across school levels, depending on the context 
and conditions they face. Choices are framed by each SAC’s understand- 
ing of the needs of the school within the framework of the resources avail- 
able. These budget choices are not random, but rather value-laden, be- 
cause choosing to allocate more money to one idea inevitably means less 
will be allocated to other ideas. 

The second key finding is that there does not seem to be a system- 
ic understanding of what works in school improvement spending. Budget 
decisions seem arbitrary or idiosyncratic, and many SACs spend their dis- 
cretionary resources in traditional ways — curriculum materials, staff de- 
velopment and incentives, supplies, equipment, and programs. Previous 
research has shown similar results when there is more school-based au- 
thority over resources (Goertz & Steifel, 1998). It appears that current ef- 
forts to provide more flexibility and control over resources for school im- 
provement result in little innovation or risk-taking. 

The question remains, however, whether these school advisory 
councils are accountable and transparent in their control structures. The 
legislated structures of SACs are designed to place teachers, parents, and 
business partners in a position to influence decision making. According 
to Malen (1994), parents serving on school councils are often swayed by 
both the teachers and the principal. Despite the intentions of Florida’s re- 
form efforts, principals and teachers may still be adept at presenting their 
interests to the constituents who may be perceived as lacking the knowl- 
edge needed to make critical decisions. 

Malen’s ( 1 994) argument that parents are not in a position to in- 
fluence, but rather to support, the decisions made by the professionals may 
be valid. It seems the SACs may be deliberately employing strategies to 
represent primarily the interests of the school and its employees. Nearly 
87% of the SAC chairs are teachers from that school. Also, demographic 
data show that SACs that include students in membership (some middle 
and all high schools) have more school employee members than parent 
and community members. Students are counted as members not employed 
by the school, thereby permitting schools to technically comply with the 
law while having school employees significantly outnumber parent and 
community members (done in 18% of middle schools and 64% of high 
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schools). Controlling the leadership and membership of the SACs may 
serve to protect the needs of the professionals in the school and may be 
therefore likely to foster more of a status quo orientation. 

It is important to note, however, that calls for empowering school 
councils with more budgetary control could make matters worse. If coun- 
cil members are guided by motives other than improving educational op- 
portunity for all students, the cost of shared governance may be higher 
than its value in terms of future returns. On the surface, it makes sense 
that those closest to the children — principals, teachers, and parents — are 
in the best positions to observe needs and take appropriate action. How- 
ever, changing to more decentralized budgetary procedures requires at- 
tending not only to rules, roles, and relationships, but to systems of belief, 
values, and knowledge as well (Schlechty, 1990). Policy efforts to im- 
prove SAC spending choices should focus on the culture of the schools, 
accountability for results, and ethical conduct. Making appropriate spend- 
ing choices is important, but it is more important for spending to produce 
meaningful results. 
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